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THE LEAGUE SECRETARIAT 





ITHIN the last few months much 

concern has been felt over develop- 
ments within the Secretariat at Geneva. 
This body, which consists of 465 members 
representing thirty-four nationalities, day 
by day does the spade-work for the meet- 
ings of the Council, the Assembly and the 
various commissions. For example, when 
a dispute comes before the Council be- 
tween Poland and Danzig, the Council 
looks to the Secretariat for a thorough 
and impartial handling of the documents, 
a handling which inevitably affects the 
Council’s decision. The success of the 
League depends upon the intellectual cap- 
acity, but primarily upon the interna- 
tional-mindedness of its permanent offi- 
cials. In 1920 the Council adopted the 
Balfour report on the Secretariat which 
declared : 


“The members of the Secretariat, once ap- 
pointed, are no longer the servants of the 
country of which they are citizens, but be- 
come, for the time being, the servants only of 
the League of Nations. Their duties are not 
national but international. . . Nothing should 
be done to weaken the sense of their interna- 
tional obligation. . .” 


Nevertheless, the five leading positions 
in the Secretariat are by custom reserved 
for the representatives of the great 
powers. The Secretary-General is an 
Englishman; the Deputy Secretary-Gen- 
eral is a Frenchman; and the three posts 
of Under-Secretary-General are respec- 
tively occupied by an Italian, German and 
Japanese. When Signor Anzilotti re- 
signed from the Secretariat to become a 
judge on the World Court in 1921, the 
fourth Committee of the Assembly voted 
to suppress as unnecessary the post of 
Under-Secretary-General which he occu- 


pied; but this action was finally reversed: 
and another Italian appointed to the 
position—obviously for political reasons. 
When Germany entered the League in 
1926, a new and, what has been widely 
regarded as unnecessary position, of Un- 
der-Secretary-General, to be occupied by 
a German, was created. And when Spain 
returned to the League this September, 
it was on the understanding that a Span- 
iard should be head of the Minorities 
section. 


Originally, members of the League Sec- 
retariat consisted of former professors, 
publicists or government officials who, 
upon entering the League service, will- 
ingly cut themselves off from a national 
point of view and embarked upon an in- 
ternational career. But later appoint- 
ments, made to satisfy political consider- 
ations, have usually been of professional 
diplomats. Originally not a single Under- 
Secretary-General was a diplomatic offi- 
cial, but at present three out of the four 
fall into that category. The increase of 
the diplomatic element in other positions 
of the Secretariat seems equally marked. 
It is the practice of most foreign offices 
to include service upon the League Secre- 
tariat within the period which determines 
the retiring age and pension of the diplo- 
mat concerned. In April, 1927, Mussolini 
proclaimed the rule that no Italian could 
take service with an international public 
institution without the previous consent 
of the Italian Government which could be 
withdrawn at any time. Obviously Musso- 
lini wants his men—and only his men— 
at Geneva. Professor S. Madariaga re- 
cently stated in the London Times that 
this general development “shows a lament- 

















able spirit in the Council,” and as a re- 
sult “the Secretariat has lost much of its 
splendid tradition of internationalism.” 


From the standpoint of the morale of 
the Secretariat, the situation is grave. 
Promotions to the high posts are not made 
from within the ranks; the plums are 
reserved for diplomats of the great powers 
who temporarily leave their respective 
services for a turn at Geneva. It is not 
now possible for a young man to look 
upon the Secretariat as offering a per- 
manent international career. The ad- 
vancement of high officials for the moment 
at Geneva would seem to depend upon 
how well they serve national, rather than 
international interests. 


This situation will inevitably affect the 
willingness of States to bring their 
troubles to Geneva. If States A and B 
become involved in a dispute and if a 
diplomat from State B happens to be in 
charge of political questions in the Sec- 
retariat, State A will inevitably distrust 
the League machinery. 


These considerations led the Assembly 
just ended to pass a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary-General and Council 
to follow out the principles laid down in 
the 1920 Balfour report. It also asked 
the Council to draw up before the next 
Assembly a list of appointments, promo- 
tions and resignations of officials made 
during the current year. 


This resolution may impose a whole- 
some check upon future developments; 
but will it change the status quo? The 
League cannot afford to have the world 
even suspect that Geneva is a center of 
national intrigues. The appointment of 
a representative of a smaller power as one 
of the Under-Secretaries-General and the 
adoption of the rule that no professional 
diplomat should hold the position of 
assistant Secretary-General would do 
much to remove any such suspicion. 


R. L. B. 


The New Government in China 


N October 9 General Chiang Kai- 

chek, commander-in-chief of the Nan- 
king military forces in the Nationalist 
revolution, was named chairman of the 
State Council—an office which corresponds 
to that of President of the Chinese Re- 
public. His inauguration on October 10 
at Nanking coincided with the celebration 
of the seventeenth anniversary of the 
revolution of 1911, which led to the over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty. 
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Chiang Kai-chek, a friend and follower 
of Sun Yat-sen, has consistently favored 
a policy of moderation and conciliation. 
He has declared that the permanent suc- 
cess of the Nationalist cause depends on 
“a continued spirit of unity among the 
people of the country.” As far as can 
be ascertained from cable reports, the 
government of which he is now the head 
consists of a State Council, appointed by 
the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) Cen- 
tral Executive Committee and responsible 
to the Nationalist Party; of five boards 
(Yuans), with administrative, legislative, 
judicial, examining and inspecting func- 
tions respectively, appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the State Council; and of 
ministers responsible to the _ several 
boards. The full membership of the State 
Council has not yet been announced, but 
it includes the: Presidents of the five 
boards. It would appear that Chiang Kai- 
chek is to combine the functions of Presi- 
dent and Premier. No provision is made 
at present for a parliament or a constitu- 
tion. According to Sun Yat-sen’s theory, 
the “five-power” system is to effect the 
centralization of China during the transi- 
tional period of “political tutelage,” and 
pave the way for the eventual establish- 
ment of constitutional government. 


V. A. M. 


“Nem, Nem Soha.” 


UNGARY, in a note of October 6, 

has informed the United States that 
it wishes to adhere to the Kellogg Anti- 
War Pact. In the same note, Budapest 
has, however, made it perfectly clear that 
in renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy it in no way renounces its 
contention that the Treaty of Trianon 
must be revised. The note states that 
Hungary was forced to sign a peace treaty 
without previous negotiation and that this 
“treaty cannot be a suitable basis for 
natural and peaceful development.” It 
pays tribute to the “generous and humani- 
tarian intentions of the policy of the 
United States,” but adds that it adheres 
to the United States’ proposal under the 
supposition that the signatory powers will 
seek means of “rendering it possible that 
in the future injustices may be remedied 
by peaceful means.” 


The Hungarian note stresses what 
many critics of the Kellogg Pact have re- 
garded as a serious omission; the lack of 
specific procedure for the settlement of 
disputes by pacific means. 


M. S. W. 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 














